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THE POWDER MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1873. 


FIRST OF APRIL, 1673. 


“Hi! thee away, my two-footed page ; 
This glove for a token thou’lt bear, 
Go, crave me a bunch of violets green !” 
Thus spake a ladye so fair. 
“They grow on Sir Hue’s broad lands hard by— 
*Tis about ten leagues off or so— 
Don’t stop when you halt, don’t draw the bridge, 
But swim the portcullis, and go!” 
On a black fire steed the page has sprung, 
In which every hair was white ; 
Twas piebald and dapple grey in size ; 
Richly. comparisoned quite ! 
The page’s vest was satin of lace, 
And silken hose made of leather ; 
His curls were long, all cropped so short, 
And in his cap a wren’s feather. 
It was early spring, the birds sang clear, 
And likewise the hedges and lanes ; 
The sun shone bright, the sky was blue ; 
“ Good lack!” quoth the page, “ how it rains!” 
O’er tree, ditch, castle, the steed did fly, 
And then he flew past, and flew down; 
Nor breathed till reached a roadside Inn 
In the midst of a busy town, 
Where at the door was standing mine host, 
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With citizens one, two, and three— 
And good red wine and a cup of sac 
To horse and his rider gave he. 
Evening fell, the moon rose to go, 
And the mists of the evening too, 
And likewise before the page’s eyes, 
Playing at “ Polo,” Sir Hue! 
He tied his horse to a gurgling stream, 
And advanced on one bent knee, 
Quothing, “ Art thou the bold Sir Hue, Sir Knight ?” 
“ Fair sir,” said the Knight, “1 be!” 
“Then tokens, and gloves, and greetings I bear, 
From the Ladye Ultramarine, 
To her knight as good as the day is long, 
And she craves some violets green !”’ 
A smile stole o’er the knight’s bronzed cheek, 
Then stole to his forehead so fair, 
And henceforth he always wore a wig, 
For the smile did steal too his hair ! 
He grasped his sword, and he said “ How now? 
Young sir, pray when were you at school ? 
D’ve heard of green of w violet too, 
Pve heard of A-pril and a f—1!” 
J. M. D. 





APRIL Isr, 1873. 


Oh dear! this day has come once more! 
I feel I am at school ; 

Hard up, of course! the post just in— 
“T am an April fool!” 


A letter, tied with ribbon green, 
Marked “ registered,” in red— 
At breakfast, lies within my plate, 
A “skid” from home, I said. 


I felt its edge; I cut the tape— 
“The governor is kind,” 

Says I—till when instead of coin 
I, one brass button find. 


















OLD STORIES. 


This year I get a scented note, 

“With the comp’ts. of Mrs. Brown,” 
Who pardon begs for notice short, 

But she’s “ at home” in town. 


She dates her letter from Smith Street, 
The number, seventy-three. 

My people are all there, she says, 
And longing to see me. 


I go to town, I seek the street 
Where Madame B. holds rule— 

The numbers end at seventy-two, 
And—“ T’m an April fool!” 


I meet a friend and tell my tale, 
Who, laughing, says “ don’t fret ! 
Catch the 8.15 Oxford train, 
And All Fool’s Day forget!” 


Forget, indeed! another trick ! 
An April fool again ! 
The train I seek—’tis gone! it left! 
Not .15 but 8.10. 
W.S.5. R. 





OLD STORIES. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Two ways are before thee, they both are free ; 
Neighbour, choose thou the best for thee.” 


Vienna Watchman’s Song. 


Tae sun had risen high in the heavens before the two com- 
panions left the hut of the old woodman, Kaspar’s grandfather. 
It was a brilliant May morning. 


just blew strongly enough to stir the leaves of the forest, 
and ripple the dark pools which here and there reflected the 
tall stems and dark foliage of the trees. 


The clear mountain breeze 


No sound was to be 
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heard beyond the occasional rustle caused by a chance squirrel 
or roe deer; neither song of bird nor tread of human footstep 
broke the silence. One person, indeed, the travellers had met, 
a monk returning to St. Blasien, but otherwise they had the 
way to themselves; and as Kaspar had agreed to guide the 
stranger as far as T'odmoos, they bade the old woodman farewell, 
and started on the upward path. 

“ And now, Herr Jacob,” said Kaspar, “that thou and I 
have been thus strangely brought together, and have found a 
bond of union whereof I, at least, little dreamed, we have some 
right, methinks, to each others’ confidence. ‘Tell thou me the 
story of thy life, and I will tell thee mine, so shall we come to 
a fair understanding together.” 

“T need not recount to thee,” replied the stranger, acceding 
to this proposal, “aught of the history of our ancient yet humble 
Bohemian church. We have had our apostles, our saints, our 
champions ,and our martyrs, many of whom are past and gone; 
yetas the memory of that Benedict, whose Abbey we have even 
now left, hath doubtless stirred the heart and animated the spirit 
of many succeeding generations of his followers, until they 
sank into their present lethargic sleep, so, from early childhood 
the names and histories of our heroes have taught their lesson 
of faith and endurance to the Bohemian brethren. Yea, and 
I would that all other Christian bodies had learned the same 
patience and long-suffering, so should we have escaped the 
bitter strife between Lutheran and reformed which has dis- 
graced our common faith, and caused half the woes of our land. 
We ourselves united with the Reformed Church, and it was an 
errand connected with the religion that took me to Heidelberg 
in the year whereof I told thee. Thou knowest how, weary of 
the faithlessness, tyranny, and contempt of law and right shown 
by the Kaiser,the Bohemians sought another king, and offered 
the crown to the Elector Palatine. Men of humble station like 
myself have either to follow where others lead, or to stand aside 
altogether; and the world cares little for their good or ill-will, 
but in every case a man can think for himself, and I thought them 
wrong. At Heidelberg I met with thy father, who was then in 
the service of the Elector. We became fast friends, and yet 
we differed frequently, and on no point more than this question 
of the crown. ‘True-hearted soldier that he was, he thought 
by active resistance to vanquish evil, and was ever ready for 
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the fight and the struggle in the face of any odds. Could he 
once feel assured that his cause was the cause of God, he no 
more doubted of success than he doubted the rising of the sun. 
And in this ardour which overlooked all hindrances, he fol- 
lowed the Elector to Prague. Dost recollect thy father, boy?” 

“Truly,” replied Kaspar, “ his vigorous form, his kindling 
eyes, and the deep earnest tones of his voice as he sang the 
hymns of his church have ever haunted me. Yet he was 
stern, and somewhat violent in temper ; I admired him, but I 
loved my mother.” 

“ Ah, poor soul!” said Herr Jacob, “ she feared him sorely, 
and in that fear her love vanished. From constraint came 
concealment, and thence alienation. Religion likewise parted 
them, and even in their child they could not be united.” 

“Proceed,” said Kaspar, for the recollections of childhood 
began to throng upon him painfully. 

“Franz Volkmar,” continued the Bohemian, “ quitted 
Heidelberg with the Elector, doubting not that he had left his 
wife and child in safety there until his return, but as soon as 
he was gone she arose and fled. He heard of her departure, 
but whither she had gone he knew not.” 

“She came back to her father’s house,” said Kaspar some- 
what irritably, “ and well for her it was that she did so.” 

“Very likely,” replied the Bohemian, “but she might have 
contrived to let her husband know it.” 

“Tt mattered little enough to him,” answered Kaspar, “ for 
he was killed in the battle of the White Mountain.” 

“To return to my own adventures,” pursued his companion. 
“IT went back to my home within the border of Bohemia. I 
heard the rumours which came from Prague of the doings of 
the King, of the enemies made by his errors, and the advance 
of the Army of the League. Then came the battle of the 
White Mountain, and all was over. One night I was woke by 
a knocking at the door, and a voice calling me in low and eager 
tones, ‘Jacob Marzek, Jacob Marzek.’? ‘Who is there, I 
asked. ‘It is I, Franz Volkmar,’ and looking out of the 
window, I saw indeed in the faint moonlight thy father’s form, 
but his face was more haggard than of yore, and his dress was 
soiled and bloody.” 

“Good heavens! it was his spirit,” cried Kaspar. 

“Tt was himself,”’ answered Jacob. 
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‘“Tmpossible ! he was slain on the White Mountain.” 

“He was not,” replied the Bohemian firmly, “ for I saw him 
alive and in the flesh after the battle was fought. He had 
with him a lady, a gentleman, and a child, all seemingly of 
noble birth. They craved food and shelter. I gave them 
both, and at early dawn they started on their way again, 
disguised in peasants’ clothes. I know not, but I trow it was 
the Electress—she who preferred to starve at the table of a 
King than feast at that of an Elector. Alas, poor Queen! she 
was worthy of a better fate.” 

“You amaze me,” cried Kaspar; “and what of my father?” 

“‘ He remained for some time in the service of the Electress, 
and then took arms with Christian of Brunswick. I met him 
no more for some years. Meantime misfortune fell heavily on 
us ; our religion was proscribed, our people slain, and driven 
from their homes, the prisons were choked, the scaffolds ran 
blood ; all of the Reformed faith were persecuted unto death. 
What needs it to dwell on the past? Those that I lost, wife, 
sons, brothers, friends, went by a steep and narrow way to 
their eternal home; some by violence, some by hardship. I 
only, with my mother and an infant in arms, escaped from our 
flaming village, and, after many dangers, reached Magdeburg, 
and there we lived in peace for a while. But I have been ever 
a wanderer, journeying up and down, charged with divers 
matters of more or less importance, and so the weary years 
passed until the coming of the Swedish King. Mine errand 
took me to the camp, and there I met again Franz Volkmar, 
and stramge it seemed to talk of the old sunshiny days beside 
the fair Neckar, amid Pomeranian snows, for he, like myself, 
had grown old and grey and sad, but the true heart of a 
friend changéth not with trial and sorrow. ‘Seest thou, 
Jacob,’ said he, ‘ how strangely things come about; dost thou 
remember that plunge into the Neckar years ago, and the 
injunction then laid on me by the rescuer of my child? I 
stand now in my boy’s place in the King of Sweden’s army, 
while he is I know not where. Ay!’ he went on, ‘if the child 
is even now no better than a charcoal burner in the Black 
Forest. Whose fault is it but mine? I blame not his mother, 
poor soul! but myself for deeming that in losing her love, 
which perchance I never had, I had likewise lost the boy’s. 
Thou canst not understand it, Jacob,’ he pursued; ‘thou hadst 
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fastened neither thy faith nor thy hopes upon the things of 
earth ; thou didst look for no conquest of Canaan, no driving 
out of the ungodly before the people of the Lord, so thou didst 
rest in quiet confidence, while I sank into utter despair. For 
when defeat, ruin, and misery had blasted all my hopes, and 
dashed me, mind and body, to the ground, I turned to the one 
shred of joy left to me, and built my castle of sand upon the 
thought of my home. Lo! all was desolate; my wife and 
child had fled far from sight or hearing of me, and sick at 
heart I vowed to seek them no more. And so these many 
years have I gone about, ever in war, and yet escaping death. 
Long time I followed the banner of him who fought “ For God 
and Her” in devotion which shamed me, and now I serve the 
Swedish King. Perchance through him the dawn may yet 
break upon our land, and if I live I will seek my son in the 
Black Forest, but if not, I charge thee, true friend, to under- 
take mine errand, and learn whether his mind yet retains 
aught of mine early teaching, or recalls mine early love. And 
if it be so, urge him by that remembrance to seek out the true 
faith, to own the true cause, and to meet me at the right hand, 
in the last day,—a soldier of God.’ 

“He grasped my hand; and beneath the solemn eyes of the 
stars I promised, and we parted in that night. ‘Truly life is 
full of such shadows; it is but one continual parting, and it 
may be that none fall heavier than the severance of friends ; for 
in friendship there is no outward security, no bond of blood or 
public recognition, no stamp of Church or State. It isa union 
purely of the spirit, and therefore infinitely stronger or in- 
finitely weaker than the ordinary relationships of life; it is 
either blown away with the first gust of wind, or it is anchored 
on the steadfast rocks, and floats on the waves of eternity.” 

Kaspar neither spoke nor moved a muscle of his face, but 
his determined expression showed the force of the emotion 
which he was controlling. The Bohemian continued. 

“My home was then in Magdeburg; but I was absent 
when the place was invested. At Leipsic I heard the news of 
that fatal day, when the bloodhounds were let loose upon the 
unhappy city. I had an aged mother there, and a child of 
tender years; there seemed no hope of their escape, and | 
gave them up as lost. But when many days were past, they 
stood wearied and worn, and well-nigh starved, before my door 
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in Leipsic, and told how, in the horrors of those days, they had 
been saved by a young trooper, who had protected and de- 
fended them, and aided by one of his comrades had led them to 
the church, where a few fugitives had taken refuge—almost 
the only ones that escaped from that fearful slaughter. 
Think ye not that I treasured up a debt of gratitude to that 
man; and that when I heard, some while after, that the very 
same soldier lay wounded and fever-stricken in the house of 
one of our people at Wiirzburg, I hastened thither, and finding 
him gone, journeyed southwards, met him, unknowing, in the 
cathedral at Constance; and then, obedient to the thrice- 
repeated call, I followed, and traced him to the valley of his 
home. Dost thou marvel at this? Answer me, Kaspar 
Volkmar. Art thou that man?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Kaspar hurriedly, bu® colouring as he spoke ; 
“it was indeed a three-fold call. But tell me of my father ; 
what of him?” 

“Tsaw him no more,” replied the Bohemian; “nor shall 
do till the graves give up their dead.” 

“ He died ?”’ asked the young man hurriedly. “‘ And where ? 
How?” 

“He died by the sword,” answered the other,”’ in the month 
of May last.” 

“ Not at Magdeburg!” cried Kaspar. “For Heaven’s sake, 
not at Magdeburg !” 

His companion looked at him with great pity, and then 
slowly repeated the words, “ He died at Magdeburg! ” 

Kaspar stood for a moment rooted to the ground, and then 
hastily muttering, “This wood stifles me; let us out!” He 
turned off the path, and striding through the wood followed by 
Herr Jacob soon gained the open ground. MHastily mounting 
the steep slope, he did not pause till they reached the crest of 
the hill, where the breeze played freely, and then he threw 
himself on the ground and hid his face. The Bohemian sat 
beside him, speaking at intervals; but they were for the most 
part silent, until the young man raising himself slightly from 
the ground, though still averting his head, said in a low hoarse 
voice— 

“T have no doubt of the tale, none; though it comes on me 
as a thunderbolt. Had I known my father lived, I had never 
taken service with the League; but I— well, I loved, and 
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‘craved distinction, and desired a soldier’s life; caring little on 
which side I fought. My mother had bred me in her own 
faith. She died some years ago, and I have no kinsman but 
my grandfather. Fresh from the forest I went to the war, 
and liked well, as who does not, the stir of martial life, the 
excitement of danger and battle? but, Sir, Iwas young and 
uninured to the cruelty, desolation, and butchery which I saw 
on every side. At times my comrades seemed to me as fiends 
incarnate, and the cry of the people of the: land sounded in 
mine ears like an everlasting knell. I had served for some 
months when we sat down before Magdeburg. Thou knowest 
the details of the siege; thou knowest how it fell, how we 
stood in our ranks in the market-place a whole hour, waiting 
for orders; how, when time passed on and no restraining 
hand was laid on us, the. men fell like tigers on the prey. 
Surely the cry which went up from the city might have pierced 
a heart of stone; but they were not men, they were demons ; 
and if ever hell was let loose on earth it was so then in 
Magdeburg. Oh, God! when I think thereon, my brain reels 
with horror—horror which is beyond words, and which thought 
itself cannot face. Never till my dying hour shall I cease to 
be haunted by the remembrance of those days, which have 
taken the light from my life, and will doubly darken the 
shadows of death. And to all this is now added the stain of 
my father’s blood, which perchance may even rest on my own 
head.” 

He paused a moment, and mastering his emotion, con- 
tinued— 

“The city was in flames, and as I passed by a burning 
house, a child rushed shricking to an upper window. It was 
not high. I called to her, and with a strange confidence she 
sprang, and I caught her in my arms. Had it been other 
than I, she might have found the. flames more merciful. 
Somewhat I made out from her frightened whispers; and 
searching behind the house I found her old grandmother 
hidden away in a shed, and dragged her out almost through 
the flames. How I should have got them to a place of safety 
I know not, but that it was evening; and in a moment of 
good fortune I met my comrade Jerome, he whom you saw 
yonder, and a warm-hearted though wild fellow, and between 
us we got them safely to the church, where a few unhappy 
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fugitives were hid. That they reached Leipsic in safety, I 
heard at Wiirtzburg, when wounded and sick I was taken in 
and nursed and befriended by a family of their own faith, who 
belonged to the remnant of that Hussite Church, of which thou 
didst so lately remind me. Good souls! Little cause had they 
to love a trooper of Tilly’s army; and yet never criminal clung 
to the altar more firmly than I to the people whose Christ-like 
mercy and kindness seemed to me the one living ray of God, 
in the darkness of the devil’s world. In my fever, the solemn 
sound of their hymns mingled with my dreams, and recalled 
the days beside the Neckar and my father’s devotion. What 
began in sickness lasted into health; and what I at first only 
felt, I learned to believe. When the Swedes occupied the 
town, these good people hid me, that I might not be made 
prisoner ; and when I recovered, sent me away secretly, that I 
might go to my regiment. But I heard much of the ways of 
the army, of their discipline, order, and God-fearing habits, 
and how, even in the hottest assault, quarter was given to all 
not bearing arms; yea, and how the great Gustavus spared the 
troopers taken in arms, who sought his pardon after all this 
slaughter of his men; and I thought-that if the true faith were 
to be distinguished by the lives of its professors, surely God 
was with this people. I made up my mind to leave the army 
as soon as I could do so with honour. When I returned to 
St. Blasien, my resolution failed. Could I make myself an 
outcast among mine own people? Did I not love one of them 
dearer than mine own life? And as for goodness, I had known 
good men at St. Blasien. Then came my comrade Jerome, 
and I had well-nigh settled to re-enter the regiment I_had just 
left. How could I part from Elsie, or make myself the enemy 
of her people? Now thou art come as an angel of destiny, 
with almost a father’s authority, and mine heart is like to 
be broken in the conflict ; wherever I turn, I see strife and 
anguish and despair. 

“Poor boy,” said the Bohemian compassionately ; “and I 
have come then to stir up all the depths of thy soul to that 
fearful conflict which is the deadliest man can wage. God has 
hold on thee, and if he bids thee to come out from thy people 
and from thy father’s house, must thou not obey? Thou wilt 
not flee from his presence like Jonah; thou wilt surely hearken 
to the inner voice that has called thee, and calls thee now, to 
arise and follow the truth.” 
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“Supposing it were the other way,” said Kaspar gruflly, 
“‘ supposing thou wert the tempter and the other the true voice, 
In every religion, in every people, there are men that dishonour 
their callings. Perchance good and evil are more evenly mixed 
than I thought in the hour of my weakness, when all the good 
seemed on one side and all the evil on the other. It were folly 
to judge only by what one sees. Better cleave to the faith of 
one’s childhood, to the land where one’s affections lie, and fight 
among the men with whom one’s lot is cast.” 

“ Ah, friend!” replied the stranger, “in the face of what 
lies before us now, thou wilt find a better judgment than from 
thine own downcast thoughts. Look up, and in the light of 
heaven, and before the purity of those snowy mountains, judge 
thou between the thoughts which thus perplex thine heart.” 

Kaspar obeyed, and seating himself beside the Bohemian just 
below the crest of the hill, gazed steadfastly on the grand 
prospect. Below them lay the valley of the Rhine, where the 
noble river wandered in its green clearness, as yet undefiled by 
German mud, through fields and orchards and sweeps of dark 
woodland, from which here and there peeped the tower of a 
castle, or the roof of a hamlet. Beyond dark pine-covered 
hills rose one above another, varied by gentle hollows which 
were streaked with green pasture and meadow-land, or by 
the dark shadow of a ravine, where some furious Swiss river 
rushed downward to the Rhine. And behind all these a host 
of snowy peaks stood up against the clear sky; the whole 
range of Alps from the chain of Mont Blanc to the mountains 
of the Vorarlberg; in the centre the giants of the Oberland, 
brilliant and dazzling in their whiteness, raising their heads 
in the face of heaven as they have done for a thousand genera- 
tions, gazing, as the Persian says, “ever upward and around, 
to see if the Judge of the world cometh not.” 

“ Yonder is light and peace and purity,” said the Bohemian, 
“and unchangeable majesty—fit emblem of the Eternal One. 
Didst thou now stand, as thou one day wilt, in his presence, 
wouldst thou dare seek or follow aught but Truth? wouldst 
thou dare draw thy sword or lift thy voice for but that which 
is the Right ? Here shalt thou decide between the vexed ques- 
tions of thy heart, and Heaven is the witness of thy choice.” 

There was a silence, a long silence ; both men were lost in 
thought. A sound of horses’ hoofs made them start; it came 
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from the pathway they had quitted, and from which they were 
divided by the ridge of the hill. Kaspar raised his head and 
listened eagerly, and then as the sound grew fainter, he quietly 
crept up the slope and looked along the road. There were two 
horsemen, armed servants of the Abbey, riding quickly towards 
Todmoos. He exchanged looks with the Bohemian, and a 
whisper passed between them,—“ Danger !” 

It might be and it might not. The two horsemen might be 
on business unconnected with themselves, but, on the other 
hand, it was very possible that the stranger’s brief visit to St. 
Blasien, his looks, his words, and his early and secret departure 
might have roused attention. It would be known at the 
monastery, and the monk whom they had passed on the way, 
who had eyed them curiously, might by his report have in- 
creased the suspicion. Suppose the riders should be in pursuit 
of a possible spy? and, in that case what likelihood of escape 
would there be for the Bohemian, a foreigner, a fugitive 
and a heretic, should he be arrested? The two men consulted 
together, and quickly decided to change their route. They 
would return by bye-paths to the neighbourhood of the hut, 
where the old woodman would be at work, learn what danger 
threatened, and shape their course accordingly. They started 
with all,speed, and it was not long before the sound of the axe 
guided them to the place where the old man was. They ap- 
proached cautiously and held a whispered colloquy. Their 
surmises were just. The horsemen from the Abbey had visited 
the hut in search of Kaspar and his companion, and were now 
in pursuit, expecting to overtake them ere they reached Tod- 
moos. No time was to be lost, and with a few parting words 
to the old man, they left their former road behind them, plunged 
into the forest, and striking to the ‘north-west, by lonely and 
unfrequented_ paths, took their way to Freyberg. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SUMMER TRIP. 


‘Scarce a glimpse of azure heaven, 
Gleamed above that narrow street, 
And the sultry air of summer 
(That you call so warm and sweet) 
Fevered the poor orphan, dwelling 
In the crowded alley’s heat.”—<A. .4. Procter. 


We were three little City Arabs, very knowing, in our way, 
but very ignorant in your ways. There existed amongst us 
that same kind of freemasonry of friendship which is common 
among your boys, but poverty and incessant want made it 
deeper and truer with us. We were not loving and tender 
to each other. No; we gloried in being rough and ready with 
our bitter street wit, but when any one of us fell into trouble,— 
a not unfrequent event,— didn’t we rush to the rescue with utter 
self-forgetfulness, and bravely endure for another what many 
of your gentlemen’s sons would flinch from ! 

My boy-companions were called Cuffs and Friars; they were 
“ Gutter Children.” To talk of their having Christian names 
is ridiculous. Cuffs, the eldest, was, I should suppose, about 
eleven, but who ever knew or cared about their birthdays ! 
Truly might they say with Victor Hugo’s Gavroche,—“ Ma 
mére n’étais pas la, quand je suis venu au monde!” 

Cuffs was a strong wiry fellow, red haired and freckled ; 
his large, merry mouth, lined with square white teeth, could 
gnaw through anything, and crunch the hardest turnip with 
as much relish as you a melting peach. 

Friars (short for Whitefriars) was the youngest of our trio, 
the wildest, merriest, handsomest little chap in all St. Giles’s ; 
he was tall and lithe, and as brown as a berry, while his face, 
full of refinement and intelligence, led one to wonder what 
could be his parentage. 

I was ten; stout, strong, and what we call “up to snuff,” 
good-humoured and daring. We three were the dread of all 
the little ragamuffins in Scuttle Alley, the detestation of the 
women, and the torment of the policemen. Our homes, I 
mean our roosting-places, were in Scuttle Alley; it was a court, 
though called an alley; it was formed by the turning and 
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twisting of some narrow loathsome and forgotten streets, at 
the back of Seven Dials, which, with its pump, we looked upon 
as you do on Carlton Gardens. The houses held together by 
resting on each other, they looked as if built of mud ; the foetid 
smells in the interior and the darkness often made us boys 
even stagger back. 

At the corner stood a large public-house, ornamented with 
green and gold, and glass balls of every colour; and as it all 
glittered under the gas, how glorious I thought it! We used 
to crouch round the door, and peep into that paradise, or 
crane up on tiptoe, to catch sight of the mysteries within, 
and long for the time when we might enter and call loudly for 
our “ Quartern o’ Gin.” 

It was a burning August noon, the houses glared in the sun, 
the paint on the door of the gin-palace was blistered and 
sticky, the pavement scorched our bare feet, nowhere could we 
find shade. The horses on the cab-stands drooped their melan- 
choly heads, too hot even for the exertion of eating out of their 
nose-bags. Such days as these we generally roamed about 
Covent Garden Market for shade, for the chance of earning a 
trifle by shelling peas, and making our dinner off spoilt fruit 
and vegetables. But it so happened on this particular day 
there were no peas to shell, but little to pick up, and the tall 
keeper in the gold-banded hat was more ill-tempered than 
usual. He drove us away, and we took refuge under an 
affiche board leaning against the rail of St. Martin’s Church. 

“Oh, ain’t I thirsty!” said Cuffs, looking up at the pure blue 
sky. “I wish it would rain into my mouth.” 

“’d rather have a long pull at ginger beer,” said Friars, 
and a good junk of plummy pudding.” Then, turning to me, 
he said, “ Could you think of anything partick’ler you’d like 
better than anything else ?” 

“No, not as could really happen to me. I did hear two 
gents talking in the streets of something awfully jolly; better 
than ginger-beer and plummy-pudding.” 

“Tell us!” said Cuffs, and Friars coming close to me. 

“ Well, it was two young swells settling their plans to leave 
this place, Lunnon, and go swimming and boating, and up big 
mountains, into cool woods, and have a shooting-box, and it 
was all to be beautiful green and breezy shade, and a great 
deal of water and no sun to melt one.” 
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“‘T listened all the time. He called the place he was going 
to ‘The Lakes.’ ” 

“ But,” said Cuffs, “ how do you know it’s pleasant? What’s 
a shooting-box? Perhaps the hills are only like ‘ Oborn Hill,’ 
—and if it is ever so jolly, what’s the good of our thinking 
about it ? ” 

All of a sudden it struck me that we might try and do like 
the swells. Clapping my hands and doing the wheel, I said, 
“Tm your man ; we’ll cut away to the green woods and fields ; 
there’ll be cows to milk, and heaps of black-berries! Who’ll 
follow ? ” 

Up they started, sending down the affiche-board with a 
tremendous clatter, greatly to the horror of @ respectable old 
gentleman, who toddled off murmuring, and shaking his head, 
“‘ Bless my heart! what’s the world coming to!” 

My enthusiasm seized them. Away I ran; breathless they 
followed. My scheme opened gloriously before me. I halted 
at the corner of Long Acre. “ Follow me, chaps!” I said, 
with a tone of command ; “ but don’t let the nibbies (the big 
boys) catch sight on us. Just keep close along side o’ me, and 
hold your whistle ! ”” 

Obediently they followed all up Long Acre, straight into 
Holborn. I then dived down into Bury Street; then I stopped 
short, I saw a bobby in the distance; but my finger to my lip 
and a wink of the eye was enough warning for my clever 
companions. 

We watched anxiously till he went further on his beat, and 
then Cuffs and Friars looked about amazed, for there was 
nothing to be seen in this dreary side street but an enormous 
waggon, above which hung a monster crane. The pavement 
was strewed with hay, and the waggon was loaded with 
hampers and boxes. The boys looked at me and I looked at 
the waggon ; the horses were partly harnessed; the. drivers 
were in the neighbouring public-house. I never spoke, Friars 
saw in an instant what I was up to; he sprang into the 
waggon, and was lost to sight in that pyramid of boxes ; he 
slid like an eel, and flattened himself so as to be invisible. 
Cuffs and I followed, and we wriggled our half-naked little 
bodies in amongst the confused mass so cleverly that no eye 
could detect us. 

In a few minutes the men came up; my heart beat in 
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terror. But soon the waggon gave a heavy lurch, and we 
knew that the horses were being put to. After what appeared 
to me hours of delay, the driver mounted his seat ; crack went 
the heavy whip; the waggon groaned as ‘the wheels turned 
slowly, and the obedient horses toiled steadily along. 


Dotty. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





THE WREATH OF LIFE. 


Base, upon thy mother’s knee, 
Blossom frail ! 

Whitely clad, beseemeth me, 
Snowdrop pale ! 


Child of frolic, fun, and play, 
Never still! 

Dancing through an April day, 
Daffodil ! 


Maiden, gentle, wise, and fair, 
I can fancy ; 

Dewy eye and golden hair, 
You a Pansy ! 


Woman, in whose star-lit eyes, 
Deep repose, 

Tenderness unfathomed lies, 
Bosom rose ! 


Bask in sunshine soft and warm, 
Queenly flower ! 

Fold thy leaflets from the storm 
And the shower ! 


Bride, whose sweet responsive smile, 
Half divine, 

Might philosophy beguile, 
Clasping vine ! 




















THE WREATH OF LIFE. 


Golden pomp and burnish’d wealth, 
Summer brings ; 

Bounteous store of joy, and health’s 
Endless springs. 


Tender mother’s smile serene, 
Ah, so dear! 

Shine the holly’s glitt?ring sheen, 
Winter’s cheer ! 


Still the Wreath of life entwining, 
Weave we slower; 

Suffering cometh, wears repining 
Passion flower ! 


Suffering cometh, ushering death, 
The common lot, 

“ Lay upon my breast,” she saith, 
“Forget me not ! ” 


So the flowers of the year, 
Star by star, 

Of our youth and ending sere 
Emblems are! 


As the flower so the man 
Sown on earth, 

Springs and proves creation’s plan, 
The body’s worth ! 


We are sown again to rise, 
O the change ! 

Earth and heavens before our eyes, 
New and strange ! 


As the flower in the germ 
Lies involved, 

So clasped the mortal term 
Doubts’ resolved ! 


FKarth is Eden when the flowers 
Deck the sod, 

Minions of the summer showers 
Smiles of God! 
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Bring me then to bind my sheaf, 
Asphodel. 
Mortal brows, immortal wreath, 
Fitteth well ! 
0. S. I. Du 





THE WEDDING BREAKFAST. 


** Now, then, Captain, I am sure you do not want to talk to an 
old woman like me. You are much better employed in looking 
at those pretty girls. I am only sorry you cannot talk to 
them.” 

So said good-natured Mrs. Kemps, as I filled her glass with 
sherry, and looked round at the assembled wedding guests. 

I had come among them to support one of my brother officers, 
who had allowed the matrimonial noose to slip over his head. 
We had all been invited to the final act of poor George’s 
bachelor life; and we came grumbling and growling, for we 
were very sorry to lose him from our mess. In fact, when the 
news of the engagement first reached us, we refused to believe 
it. ‘ Nonsense,” said we; “George is far too old a bird to 
be caught by chaff.” He had had many narrow escapes, but 
he had hitherto returned to us in triumph. Now at last a Miss 
Jemima Kemps had carried off the prize. 

If George was a favourite with men, he was doubly so with 
women. ‘he reason may have been that he always managed 
to keep them thoroughly employed. The ladies would do any- 
thing for him,—anything, bien entendu, that the powers that 
be, in‘the shape of parents or chaperones, thought proper. For 
George was a “ detrimental,” not an “eligible,” and occasion- 
ally this fact “weighted” his proceedings in the eyes of 
lookers-on. Nevertheless, a more popular man never lived. 

When the fact of his engagement could no longer be dis- 
believed, we lamented aloud. Here was a break up to our 
jolly life. Farewell to many a lark in which George had ever 
been our leader. 

“T know it all, dear old boys,” says George; “ but when a 
girl throws herself into your arms, what can a fellow do ?” 
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** Of course you get a good round sum down,” say I. 

George groans, “Three hundred a year.” 

** And more afterwards ?” say I. 

“* Never more.” 

Great Powers! surely I must have heard wrong. A man of 
old Kemps’ fortune to give his daughter such a paltry sum. 
But so it was. That particularly objectionable young man, 
whose struggles with his gloves had distracted me during 
the wedding service, was to have the bulk of his father’s 
fortune. 

Mais, revenons a nos moutons. 

Mrs. Kemps is placidly eating her luncheon, and I look 
round for some amusement. Mrs. Kemps is a ponderous 
woman, attired in a gorgeous blue and salmon-tinted dress, a 
very high colour in her cheeks, and an impossible head-dress 
of bright feathers and ribbons. Next to her sits the clergy- 
man, bald, quiet, and generally inoffensive. Beyond him are 
a group of bridesmaids, intermixed with some of my brother- 
officers. Good heavens! What a noise they are making! 
Chaff is running high about some hunting exploit of Miss 
Kemps. She is one of the best lady-riders in our county, 
which is a stiff one. She follows straight, and many a fall has 
she had in the field, heeding them less than other girls do a 
fall in a ball-room.' The .bride and bridegroom sit in the 
centre of the table. George is considered very handsome. He 
is tall, with a long drooping moustache, a military swagger,— 
bah! you know the kind of manI mean. She is a good-looking 
girl, but it is a silly face, to my mind; and now, with the 
orange flowers and veil, hopelessly idiotic. Every now and 
then, George looks at some of us and grins frantically. Old 
Kemps, at the end of the table, waves his champagne-glass in 
triumph whenever he catches any one’s eye, and the breakfast 
“ drags its slow length along,” like “a needless Alexandrine.” 
My roving ideas are suddenly attracted by two faces nearly 
opposite me,—one a girl, the other an elderly lady. The girl 
is young and very pretty. She has bright hair, and a soft 
peachy colour in her cheeks, and such dear little coaxing ways, 
as I can see by the manner to two old gentlemen who sit be- 
side her. Howl envied those old men. ‘The lady beyond her 
is all curls and ringlets; her dress is as gaudy as the girl’s is 
plain and quiet. What a contrast !—age and frivolity, youth 
and dignity ! B 2 
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“ Ah, Captain,” says Mrs. Kemps, you have found out our 
Rosebud. Say, is she not pretty ?” 

Uncertain which lady was so designated, I asked for an ex- 
planation. 

“Nonsense! you don’t suppose that I am blind when I am 
eating, do you? That’s our Rosebud opposite, you have seen 
for some time.” 

I began to fidget; what a bore this old woman was; and 
who was the Rosebud? ‘The elderly lady meanwhile was get- 
ting more animated every moment. She turned and twisted, 
shook her ringlets, turned up her eyes, talked loudly, and 
laughed louder, till I began to wonder if she were sane. 

“Can you tell me who that lady is with the feathery head- 
dress,” I asked, at length, of the lady on my left-hand. 

“Yes; that is Mrs. Jones.” 

That does not tell me much, thought I. 

“And that pretty girl is her niece, and lives with her,” 
continued my new friend. 

“Her niece! the Rosebud that—ha—hum—lady’s niece ! 
Impossible!” I cried. 

“T assure you it is the case; and though apparently uncon- 
genial companions, they are very happy together. I will tell 
them if you like.” 

“Qh, pray do!” I said. But at this instant the clergyman 
rose. 

“Tam rising—hum—haw—to say that though Mr. Kemps 
and Captain George have desired there should be no speeches, 
yet I cannot forbear rising on this auspicious occasion to wish 
the bride and bridegroom every happiness. There are some 
othér names too, 1 should like to include (cries of order, and a 
faint hiss), but I will not trespass on your indulgence any 
longer,” and amidst much clapping, the worthy man sat down 
again. — 

Then we all drank their health, and the bride disappeared 
with her mother. The Rosebud still retained her place, and 
the two old gentlemen talked amicably across her. Mrs. Jones 
had collected a group of men round her, and a fine row they 

But my neighbour’s voice was a clear one, and I did 


made. 
not lose a single word of her tale. 

“T sce you have heard the name of Rosebud. I will tell 
you how that little girl opposite gained it. Her father was a 
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clergyman in London, but owing to ill-health he had to resign 
his living, and came to live here with his little daughter, then 
about seven years old. Her mother died when Rose was born. 
Mr. Jones was, and is, a very poor man, and felt bitterly the 
restraint he was obliged to place on his generous love of alms- 
giving. Little Rose could never understand why poor people 
were sent away without being helped, One day she saw a poor 
woman going away empty-handed. The child’s quick heart 
was touched. ‘Stop!’ she cried, ‘I will give you something.’ 
In a moment she had flown to her little garden, plucked one of 
her choicest rosebuds, and ran with it to the woman, who, 
taking it from her, burst into tears and hurried away. That 
woman is now a well-to-do farmer’s wife. She told me the 
other day that the child’s rosebud was the first thing anyone had 
ever given her from simple kindness, and it touched her so much 
that, to use her own words, she resolved to try and be worthy 
to love the bright-faced child. Well, Rose went on giving to 
every poor person wlio came to the house a flower, or even leaves, 
till at last she was called the Rosebud. Her father is very 
delicate, and his brother’s widow, Mrs. Jones, lives with them, 
and helps Rose to nurse him. She is very kind to Rose, but she 
is very eccentric.” 

“So I should presume,” I said; “she quite frightened me 
at breakfast. ‘Thank you for telling me this pretty story of the 
pretty Rosebud.” 

“ And now I suppose you want to be introduced,” said my 
kind friend laughing. 

I assented meekly and was presented to Miss Jones. I do 
not think a day has passed since then without my seeing my 
Rosebud, and “should you be surprised to hear” that we are 
already thinking of another wedding-breakfast, which, if it be- 
gins as stupidly to our guests, may the end also be as pleasant 
to most of them as was mine at George’s wedding. 


M. KE. P. B. 





“DECLINED WITH THANKS.” 


TuEseE three insignificant words are perhaps sadly familiar to 
some of us. The aspirant to literary honours exerts himself to 
produce something which he hopes will melt the heart of the 
most obdurate of editors. ‘The subject of the tale, essay, poem, 
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as the case may be, is worked out by day, thought over before 
retiring to rest, reproduced in fitful dreams by night, and as- 
sociated with waking thoughts at early dawn. The MS. is at 
last finished to its authors satisfaction, and is then carefully 
addressed to the “ Editor of the Dash Magazine,” and commit- 
ted to the post in the “sure and certain hope” of a satisfactory 
reply. 

This all important step having been taken, our “ Amateur 
Author” paints to himself the following delightful picture. A 
heap of paper awaiting the Editor’s “best consideration, his 
own precious paper lying somewhere down at the bottom of the 
heap. In course of time that special paper is reached, its seal 
is broken, its sheets unfolded. The editor, he fancies, reads 
a few lines with indifference, but his attention is at last concen- 
trated, and a smile of benevolent approval appears on his stern 
countenance. By degrees his smile developes itself into the 
words “ good,” “ forcible,” “true,” uttered in a tone of satis- 
faction. Finally, a cheque-book is produced, and one of its 
picturesque slips of paper filled up and enclosed in an encou- 
raging letter, wherein the hope is expressed that Mr. Thomas 
Blank will become a regular contributor to the ‘Dash Magazine,’ 
while N——- also informs him that “his paper” will be published 
at once. 

Such is the fanciful picture which presents itself to the 
mind of our “amateur” during the first clear day succeeding 
that on which his MS. was probably received. But several 
weeks elapse, and hopeful anticipation gives place to fearful 
misgivings; not even an acknowledgment of the precious MS. ! 
Perhaps it has miscarried ! ! 

Our ‘‘ amateur author” determines to write again; anything 
is better than this heart-rending suspense. He encloses a stamp, 
as in the very improbable event of his MS. being “ unsuitable 
for the pages of the ‘ Dash Magazine,’” its return would enable 
him to send it to a more reasonable and discerning Editor with- 
out the labour of recopying it. 

Another week has elapsed; one, as may readily be imagined, 
attended with terrible suspense. One day, passing by a 
bookseller’s shop, the new number of the ‘Dash Magazine’ 
catches his eye. After all, his contribution may have been 
inserted, and the editor’s letter may never have reached him. 
He buys the magazine. What tremblings and heart-thump-. 
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ings come over him as he nervously glances at the contents’ 
sheet, and does not see the heading so familiar to him. But 
what is this under “ Notices to Correspondents?” ‘ T. B.,” 
surely those letters stand for “Thomas Blank.” Alas! they 
are followed by the three crushing words with which this 
article opens,— Declined with Thanks.” To complete his 
mortification, he reads in another corner of the magazine, 
“We cannot undertake to return rejected MSS.” When this 
bitter pill is swallowed, he makes a fresh copy of his unhappy 
MS., and tries his luck elsewhere—most probably with the 
same result. 

“ Amateur authors,” as well as professional authors, may be 
divided into two classes,—those whose effusions really bespeak 
talent, and those who are deficient in style, grammar, and 
composition. ‘The number of the latter being larger than the 
former, it is not to be wondered at that editors should find it 
necessary so often to star their contributions “ Declined with 
Thanks.” But how fares it with amateurs of the other class ? 
In the majority of instances, their MS. meet with the same 
fate.* The editor perhaps casually glances at a page or two, 
and not unfrequently lights on the least interesting and worse- 
written pages ; or the editor not caring about the subject of the 
paper himself, casts it aside as “dry,” forgetting that other 
readers might very much like to peruse it. But unless some- 
thing particularly striking, such as the title of the paper, 
should attract the editor’s attention, the unlucky contribution 
shares the fate of its less worthy companions. It must be 
allowed, however, in excuse for the editor, that the poor man is 
often so thoroughly inundated with MSS., that it becomes a 
perfect impossibility for him to read them all. In most cases, 
therefore, he contents himself with the copy received from his 
regular staff. It is a fact that the famous ‘ Pickwick Papers ’ 
and some of Mrs. Henry W d’s most popular works were 
returned by certain publishers unread! But those who per- 
severe, if they have real talent, are pretty sure to succeed in 
the long-run. 

It is well known that the literary profession is a very remu- 





* In self-justification, the Editor of the ‘Powder Magazine’ must state this is 
not the case with regard to the contributions she has the honour of receiving. She 
begs to assure her correspondents that alJ MSS. are most carefully read through by 
her. 
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nerative one to well-known authors, but the difficulty consists 
in becoming well-known, for the avenues leading to success 
are very difficult of access, and the amateur finds the ground 
anything but easy walking. For the other regular professions 
a certain preliminary training has to be undergone, and exami- 
nations passed, and then the remaining steps are comparatively 
easy. Literature, however, presents a different aspect, and 
one or two repetitions of the formula “Declined with Thanks,” 
frequently disheartens timid aspirants from further literary 
attempts. 

But I say to all amateur authors who can write readable 
English, do not be downhearted, although you have had 
hundreds of failures and have spent many anxious hours await- 
ing replies from un-civil editors. Never mind; try again. It 
may be said, “ Would you have every scribbler print?” Cer- 
tainly, if every scribbler chooses, and an editor, or publisher, 
or printer can be found agreeable. Let all who have thoughts 
utter them, to be tested by the voice of public opinion. The 
trashy pamphlet or silly volume will not obtain purchasers, and 
he who wrote it will find his level. Freedom of printing and 
publishing—provided always that private characters be not 
slandered, public morality be not assailed, and political treason 
be not fomented—is the inalienable birthright of every civi- 
lized nation. It is sad to think how often difficulties discourage 
true genius. It is a pity editors are not more anxious to bring 
to light the hidden talents of unknown authors. But when 
things come to the worst, however, they generally mend; so 
cheer up, brother amateur authors, and do not allow yourselves 
to be crushed altogether by these three words, “ Declined with 
Thanks.” 


CacortHEes ScRIBENDI. 





A SPRING REVERIE. 


Sort whispers of returning spring, 
In lane and copse, we greet you well ; 
Fast-swelling buds the hedgerows gem, 
Unopened yet in many a dell. 
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On every tree a subtle change, 
A dawning gleam of life in death, 
Fresh-stirring life, so sweet, so strange ! 
Now every day fresh beauties gleam ; 
Around my home new gems I find, 
The primrose blooms beside the path, 
And violets hide their heads behind. 
Earth decks herself, her flowers spring forth, 
To greet the Resurrection day, 
And on each hedgerow, tree, and shrub, 
Sweet full-voiced birds pour forth their lay. 
Karth’s fairest, loveliest, sweetest time, 
All nature sings of hope and joy, 
Renewing thus her Eden prime. 
Yet I love best those earlier gleams, 
Beneath the opal sunset sky ; 
The blackbird’s song, how sweet it seems ! 
While far away the murmuring sea, 
Sings softly in a sadder key. 
E. P. 





THE POOR WANDERER. 


Cotp, and misty, and damp, 
The fog hung o’er the street, 
And only the step of the “tramp ” 
Went plashing on with wet feet. 


Onward, still onward bent, 
She dragged her dreary way, 
For she had no pennies for rent, 
And she had no rent to pay. 


But few will e’en deign to look, 
As she slinks away in the gloom ; 
They are lounging or reading a book, 
While she totters on to her tomb. 
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There at the workhouse door, 
She begs for rest and bread, 
Then falls in a faint on the floor, 
Next day to be laid with the dead. 


Rest for the weary feet, 
Balm for the bleeding heart, 
In heaven a place most meet, 
For the poor who on earth had no part. 


Just as once for the penitent thief, 
So now for all sinners confessed, 
If they own but repentance—belief, 
Is the promise of rest ’mong the bless’d. 
M. A. Haty. 





VISCONTI’S BEQUEST. 
“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 


Tis old proverb has probably occurred to the mind of many a 
traveller who, on his way from Milan to Pavia, has caught 
sight of the minarets of that mighty church, whose walls were 
raised to expiate one of the greatest crimes in the annals of 
humanity. iit 

‘The Monastery of Ketose was founded in 1396 by Giovanni 
Galeaggo Visconti, one of the most infamous of the tyrants 
under whose sway Lombardy groaned. Haunted by the 
memory of his deeds, he sought to expiate it by a work which 
should pacify the church, and hand down his own name to pos- 
terity. Money could cover “a multitude of sins” when 
monastic rule was supreme in Italy, and far from hurling ana- 
themas at the head of the murderer, ecclesiastical gratitude 
proudly cherished the memory of the founder of Artosa. 

Long revelling in luxurious plenty, the Carthusian friars en- 
joyed the splendid abode. Year by year their wealth accumu- 
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lated until a king arose “who knew not Joseph,” a plain 
straightforward, soldier-king, whu could ill brook the aimless 
existence of so many of his subjects. 

The triple crown had proved too ponderous a burden for the 
Head of the Church. There was no appeal from the judgments 
of the soldier, or, as the monks term him, the robber-king. No 
more meditations in medieval halls.and solemn cloisters, amid 
gorgeous marbles and priceless works of art; the holy brethren 
found they must go forth to learn in active life that the master 
they professed to serve “hath given to every man his work.” 

And so Artosa rises desolate in the midst of the flat country 
a noble monument of the past, and the stronghold of the Car- 
thusian Order knows them no more. 

Through the mists of an early October morning, exhalations 
hanging like a vapoury curtain over the marshy land on each 
side of the railway, we made our way by the first train from 
Milan to the great monastery. 

On reaching the little station of Artosa, the outline of the 
church was invisible through the heavy atmosphere, though the 
monastery is but half a mile distant as the bird flies. The 
walk to it, however, is much farther, the cautious monks having 
enclosed their domain within a high wall, skirting which runs 
a good mile and a half of uninteresting level road before the 
gateway is reached. 

Here, as usual in Italy, we were beset by a tribe of beggars, 
escaping from whose importunities we entered the grassy court- 
yard, which stretches before the west front of the richly orna- 
mented church. The building is cruciform, and Lombardic in 
style. On entering the nave our first impressions were of space, 
light, and colour. It is flanked by seven small chapels on 
either side, adorned by many ancient masters of repute, among 
whom Borgognone is pre-eminent. The walls are covered with 
life-size figures in fresco, such as Bernardino Luini loved to 
paint ; and priceless pictures hang above the altars, which are 
themselves all masterpieces of sculptured marble, or exquisite 
mosaics. Cherries, carnations, tulips, etc., are here copied 
with perfect accuracy, and enriched with cornelian, lapis- 
lazuli, chalcedony, agates, and variegated marbles of every 
hue. 

High bronze gates separate the nave from the transept, which 
contains the altar of St. Bruno (founder and patron of the 
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Order of Carthusians), before which stand colossal bronze can- 
delabra. 

Here are the recumbent effigies in marble of Ludovico Sforza 
(11 Moro) and his wife Beatrice d’Este; and at the other end 
of the transept the monument of Visconti himself, placed under 
a magnificent canopy. 

From the transept, a narrow doorway leads into the old 
sacristy, which contains an altar-piece curiously carved in 
ivory, the subject chosen from the New Testament. 

The High Altar is resplendent with polished marbles. Even 
the walls at the back are inlaid with costly stones, and before 
it are bronze rails supported by marble cherubs. 

But enough of the church, its altars, and its marbles. No 
description can do justice to the exquisite finish of the most 
minute details, or picture the grandeur of the whole. 

Let us follow our guide to the habitable portion of the 
monastery, down whose lonely corridors so lately none but 
consecrated feet might tread. Our conductor gliding rather 
than walking before us, in the white robe of his order, is a tall 
slight man of about thirty-five, with a fringe of brown hair 
and very large dark eyes; his voice is so low as to be scarcely 
audible, while he repeats the oft-told history of the monastery. 
He is a picturesque but melancholy-looking figure. One might 
fancy him an ascetic, physically weakened and mentally subdued 
by self-mortification and daily privations; probably he was 
merely affected by the depressing influences of the lonely place 
like a deserted city in the midst of a damp and dreary plain ; 
for since Victor Emmanuel’s fiat penetrated to the obscurity of 
the cloister, and the sentence went forth which could cancel even 
monastic ‘vows, only some half-dozen Brethren have been 
permitted to remain, and exhibit to chance visitors the famous 
Monastery of Artosa. Still in, one of the side chapels, mass is 
daily said to the assembled half-dozen; it must be a dreary 
dirge in memory of their departed greatness. 

Our guide precedes us to the inner quadrangle, the walls 
enclosing which are ornamented with terra-cotta. Three tiers 
of corridors with open arches rise on the north side, one above 
another, over fast-fading oleanders, which crowd the small cen- 
tral garden-plot. The cloister surrounding the quadrangle is also 
ornamented with terra-cotta, and the scene at the well of Sa- 
maria is represented in the roof of a-small lavatory used by the 
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monks before entering the refectory, a long lofty hall, which 
was only used on high-days and holidays, when the Brotherhood 
had permission to feast together. 

A narrow passage leads from the inner to the outer quad- 
rangle, surrounded by twenty-four houses—one might almost 
say hermitages, for here the monks dwelt, each in his own four 
tiny rooms, two below and two above, leading a life entirely 
isolated save when the services of the church, or some high 
festival summoned together the Fraternity. 

The houses are similar in size and shape, with a small 
extinguisher-shaped steeple atone end. Behind each is a little 
square of garden, where a dense mass of tangled shrubs and 
creepers reminded one sadly of the vanished hands which had 
planted and trained them. 

The little cemetery, crowded with crosses and flowering 
shrubs, has not been used for a quarter of a century. ‘The last 
monk buried here flung himself out of a window into the tiny 
graveyard ; but “he was a good Christian,” quoth our guide, 
jealous for the reputation of the Order; in fact, ‘‘ buonissimo,” 
so we must conclude the poor man was deranged. 

The Brothers who'remain derive their subsistence from the 
productive garden and the fees of visitors, which are, however 
entirely left to the discretion of the latter; also from the occa- 
sional sale of photographs of the monastery, which are displayed 
in the sacristy. 

Life must be monotonous enough in these days at Artosa. 
What would be the feelings of Giovanni Visconti, could he 
stroll through the deserted cloisters and behold the twenty- 
four tiny uninhabited houses, lifeless and damp in the chill 
autumnal morning ! : 

But may he not know ere now that the lives which withered, 
forgotten like the dead leaves of the oleanders in the 
little gardens, might have accomplished greater things in 
going forth to bear their burdens in the busy world ?—twenty- 
four soldiers in life’s long warfare, instead of twenty-four re- 
cluses cut off from communion with their fellow-men by the 
high wall which placed a barrier between the outer world and 
the great monastery of Artosa. 
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“THE CATTLE UPON A THOUSAND HILLS.” 
‘The gentle man should gentle their condition.” 


GentLe Hints To THOSE WHO UNDER ANY PRETENCE ARE 
Crue. To ANIMALS. 


Men should be just and merciful—to-day 

Is in thy power ; abuse not then thy sway, 

Should wrath awake, hold back the cruel hand 

And let thy passions own love’s soft command ; 

Listen to mercy’s voice, God’s laws obey ; 

Conscience, if heeded, guides thee on the way : 

Act well in time,—for soon must come the hour 

When all must stand before the Eternal Power ; 

Before the God who made thee and the brute, 

What then, if thow shouldst stand accused and mute, 

No friend to plead for thee ?—nought to withstand 

Of outraged justice, then the stern demand, 

“* He that no mercy shewed—bind with strong band, 

The cruelty he chose be his undying brand, 

As thou hast done—so be it done to thee,” 

Suppose that sentence passed— WHERE WILT THOU BE? 
S.F W. 





HuMANITY TAUGHT EVEN BY “ EVOLUTION.” 


Aut who have any sort of knowledge of comparative anatomy 
and physiology will admit, if they will not fully recognize, the 
logical sequence of the ultimate organic identity of man with at 
least the more highly organized members of the rest of the 
animal world. So far evolution has not added much new 
force to the arguments for the just claims of the lower animals 
previously patent, excepting of course the still greater sanction 
given to the arguments of humanity from a consideration of 
the probability of our common origin. The most important 
deduction in a moral point of view from the doctrine of evolu- 
tion (or rather, in fact, it is one of the chief a priori assump- 
tions of the evolutionists) is the essential oneness of the mental 
faculties of man and the higher mammals. In his latest and 
most complete work Mr. Darwin repeatedly lays stress upon 
the fact that the difference between man and other animals 




















“THE CATTLE UPON A THOUSAND HILLS.” 7] 


mentally is one of degree not kind—doubtless degree of 
immense intervals from the lowest intelligence up to the 
highest. We are reminded that not only are the lower animals 
capable of experiencing the same physical pain and suffering 
with ourselves, but also that they are in possession of the same 
kind of reasoning faculties. 

My object is not to undertake a defence of Darwinism, but 
to call attention.to one inferential sequence from it. To point 
out once again that the claims of the lower animals rest not 
upon the considerations of mere passing sentiment—a very in- 
secure and unsubstantial foundation—but upon the eternal 
laws of justice, as well as of sympathy, with our fellow-beings 
‘ and fellow-creatures, placed indeed at an immense distance 
below us in respect of intellectual faculty and moral conscious- 
ness, but also much nearer us than we have hitherto been 
willing to admit in the capacities for both pain and pleasure. 
Thus only, it seems to me, can we properly appreciate the too 
pregnant meaning of that most terribly true passage of sacred 
writ— The whole creation groaneth and travaileth together 
in pain until now.”—Reprinted, by permission, from the 
‘ Animal World, 





A Question or Respect. 


Yzs, it is a question of respect, take it all in all, this question 
of kindness or cruelty to animals. We cannot be harsh or 
cruel to any one whom we respect. Men are harsh and cruel 
to each other at times, but never when they feel respect for 
each other. Even so, if we feel respect for animals we cannot 
be cruel to them. 

Respect for animals !—do you exclaim, as if it was a thing 
unheard of? Then I can only ask, what do you respect men 
for? Is it not for the right and good use you know them to 
make of the faculties they possess? If an animal makes a right 
and good use of the faculties it possesses, should you not 
similarly respect it? Perhaps you answer yes, if animals were 
guided by intelligent motives like men, of course we would 
respect them accordingly ; but animals only act by instinct, 
which means that they know what to do without having to 
learn, and therefore without having to think, without having to 
exercise any intelligent qualities. 
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True, animals do, so far as we know, perform some actions 
by instinct, but still more do they act by intelligent modes of 
learning and thinking. Do not the dogs of the family learn to 
know Sunday just in the same way as the children learn to 
know Sunday—that is by remembering that particular things 
happen on Sundays that do not happen on other days? Cer- 
tainly that dog did who used to go every day to a field through 
which the railway ran, to meet a particular train, from which 
the guard threw out the newspaper to the dog, who brought it 
home to his master; at first he went on Sundays as well as 
week-days, but after going for two or three Sundays and 
waiting in vain he left off going on Sundays. 

Would we not respect any errand boy who performed his 
work with a similar efficiency and sense of responsibility as 
that monkey displayed who went daily to the wine shop to 
fetch his master’s wine, pot in one hand, money in the other? 
Till the pot was filled our monkey would not give up the 
money; and when sometimes mischievous children would 
throw stones at him on his way home, he would be careful to 
lay down his pot first, and then turn to defend himself, then 
taking up his pot again bring it home safely, never touching 
the wine without leave. 

As animals cannot make their thoughts known, to us in 
human speech, so much the more does it behove us who have 
superior reason to use it in sympathizing with creatures who, 
though they cannot tell us in words, tell us in deed that they 
think, and feel, and love. Remembering that, we will respect 
them. We all work better for those who respect than for 
those who despise us, and so do the horses, dogs, donkeys, and 
all other beasts whom we employ.—Reprinted, by permission, 
From the ‘ Animal World.’ 





DR. THEOPHILUS CRANE’S SCHOOL. 


Sir Jonas Turkzycock wished to send his eldest son to a good 
school. ‘‘ And where,” said he, “can I place him better than at 
old Crane’s? His terms are high, and all the best fellows I 
know have been there.” 
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So he took his son with him, and called on Dr. Theophilus 
Crane to ask him when he would have a vacancy among his 
pupils. 

“Sir,” Dr. Crane said, “at the end of this quarter three of 
my pupils happen to be leaving, consequently there will then 
be three vacancies.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Jonas, “Redneck shall fill one. And 
whom else do you count among your pupils ? ” 

“Two Calves,” Dr. Crane answered, “a Hedgehog, several 
fish (such as Herring, Salmon, Mackerel, and Trout), a Goat, a 
Snail, a Sparrow, a Toad, a Blackbird, three Mice, a Bat, a 
Kid, two Jays, three young Tigers, a Robin, an Ape, a Lizard, 
a great number of Puppies of different kinds, a Bluebottle, two 
Snakes, a Spider—” 

“Thank you, thank you,” interrupted Sir Jonas bowing, 
“all the families round, in short.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Dr. Crane, “ but there are some from 
a distance as well.” 

“ And what course do you pursue ?” asked Sir Jonas. 

“My course,” answered the Doctor, “is a comprehensive 
one. It includes lessons in singing, jumping, burrowing, 
flying, diving and swimming, climbing, running, and hop- 
ping.” 

“Same for all? ” inquired Sir Jonas. 

‘*T make no difference,” said Dr. Crane. 

“ Excuse me,” said Sir Jonas, “ but don’t you find some of 
your pupils have not capacities for all these things? For 
instance, calves cannot be very clever in swimming I should 
say, eh?” 

“The course is the same for all,” said Dr. Crane. 

* But snails and so on,” pursued Sir Jonas, “ you can’t get 
them to sing—not well, at least, 1 should think.” 

“T put them through the course, at any rate,” answered Dr. 
Crane rising from his seat and standing with his back to the 
fire. ‘If they do not improve, it is not my fault, and their 
parents have nothing to complain of to me.” 

“Tt can’t do them much good, I should fancy,” continued 
Sir Jonas thoughtfully. “To me, you know, it seems quite 
absurd to give hopping lessons to Snakes, burrowing lessons 
to Bluebottles, diving lessons to Robins, flying lessons to 
Toads, and so on. I should have thought now that if their 
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own peculiarities, we will say, had been consulted, and they 
had been made to develope their particular—” 

“You will allow me perhaps to say, Sir Jonas, that I under- 
stand best the management of a school, you of an estate. I 
make no difference.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not; you know best, no doubt. 
But now, what about punishments ? ” 

“My pupils are dipped in a pail of water if refractory,” was 
the Doctor’s reply. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Sir Jonas. “But your Fish pupils; 
that’s not much punishment to them, eh ?” 

“Sir Jonas Turkeycock,” said Dr. Crane in a stern voice, 
“no man shall say that I will put up with insult, even from a 
baronet. I have told you several times that I make no dis- 
tinctions between my pupils of any kind whatever. If your 
son comes to my school he will be treated in precisely the 
same way as all the rest.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Jonas, quelled by the severity of Dr. 
Crane’s manner. “Thank you; you must excuse my igno- 
rance. I am what you may call an agricultural fellow, and did 
not understand your town fashions. Redneck shall certainly 
come here. Do you give lessons in strutting ?” 

“ As an extra,” said Dr. Crane. 

“* And fighting ? ” asked Sir Jonas. 

“That also,” replied Dr. Crane. 

“Thank you,” said Sir Jonas. ‘“ Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Sir Jonas, and thank you,” said Dr. Crane. 


i. lark. 





NEVER KNOWN. 


O the thoughts that fled away ! 

O the dreams that might have been ! 
Life that blooms, though hearts decay, 

Death in life ere death is seen. 
Sleep upon forgotten hours, 

Slumber till the wound shall heal, 
When remorse for wasted powers, 

O’er our sighs hath set its seal. 
O the love that could not speak ! 

All too proud to seek relief; 
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O the words, so cold, so weak, 

Pale and passionless with grief. 
Soar above the sunset cloud, 

Bright with colour not its own ; 
Soar till nought thy soul canst shroud 

In the world that lies unknown. 





TO SILENCE. 


Sitence—eloquent silence ! 
Speech cannot rival thee ; 

Refuge of over-gladness, 
Stronghold of misery. 


Silence—pitiless silence ! 
Tyrant of lips that would speak 
With adamantine pressure, 
Stifling hearts till they break. 


Silence—majestic silence ! 

Strength of the sorrowing brave, 
Erect in thy mantle folded, 

While cowards the world’s ear crave. 


Silence—melodious silence ! 
Voice of the wind and the sea, 

If such thy familiar cadence, 
What must thine anthem be ! 


Silence—omnipotent silence ! 

Awful unrecognized power, 
Sceptreless here, yet in heaven 

Thou hast reigned for half an hour. 


*Silence—mysterious silence ! 
Oblivion is thy breath, 
Brooding o’er Lethe’s waters ; 
And, silence, thy seal is death. 
Guarrerick VERE. 
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IF | HAD ONLY THE MONEY. 


A Bit?ERLY cold, frosty night in the waning month of January, 
many years ago (for such winters are now out of fashion), my 
friend Silverstone and I sitting together by a particularly bright 
fire in the old oak-panelled library of Cumbermere Hall, near 
Shrewsbury,—the second bottle of crusted port was nearly 
finished, and the last of the filberts was cracked,—when Silver- 
stone’s countenance appeared gradually to assume a more and 
more portentious look, as though he were saying, “TI have it!” 
I unhesitatingly inquired, ‘‘ What is it ? ” 

Drawing a long breath, he sighed forth, “Ah! if I’d only 
the money.” 

“Dear me!” I said “are you in debt, Silverstone ?” 

“No, no! what I mean is,” he responded, “if I’d only the 
money I know what I’d do with it.” 

“Well, upon my life, that is something,” I said, “for I 
think it would puzzle me to spend much beyond my present 
income. I mean,” I added, ‘to spend the cash, and not de- 
liberately to waste and throw it away. I have always been of 
opinion that it is no easy matter to spend enormous wealth 
satisfactorily. ‘The spendthrift’s gold turns to quicksilver, and 
runs glittermg away.” 

“ Well, then,” retorted Silverstone, “I will relate to you my 
scheme, for you have had some experience in going through 
a few thousands.” 

“Good!” I replied; “but we will first have in a fresh sup- 
ply of wine and filberts.” 

No sooner were these preliminaries carried out, than my 
friend composed both his countenance and his person for the 
effective delivery of his grand scheme. 

“My wealth being unlimited,” he began, “I should not so 
much count the cost as the consequences of my expenditure. 
I would certainly have an establishment in every county 
throughout England, together with one or two in Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 1 should vary these establishments as 
much as possible, castles, halls, mansions, and villas of all 
styles and dimensions, some ready built, some to be erected, 
and all requiring modifications to suit my taste and objects ; 
for these would change with the county, some relating to seats 
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of learning, others to husbandry, and others again to manu- 
factures. On an average each of these several residences 
might stand me in about ten to twenty thousand pounds per 
annum. Generally, if not always, I should provide each with 
a picture gallery, museum, library, and similar apartments, as 
the case might be. They should also have parks or other 
grounds and gardens, and I should provide every possible 
accommodation for amusements and pleasure of every kind. 
Thus some would afford the sports of the field, some racing or 
angling, and others simply the association of fashionable so- 
ciety. I would not be in Yorkshire what I appeared at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and at Bath I should differ again from these. 
I should not seek fashion among commerce, nor literature in 
the potteries, that is what I mean. It would bea work of time 
purchasing, settling, planning, and providing my mansions 
suitably to their character and my munificence, but sooner or 
later they would drop in one after another, and would be occu- 
pied from time to time, according as they best suited for sea- 
sons and society. Having made this provision, there would be 
a speedy process of furnishing with all ordinary domestic lux- 
uries in drapery, furniture, plate, glass, and china; and, as a 
matter of course, I should become an extensive purchaser of 
paintings, books, and curiosities of every kind, sometimes 
perhaps taking over a whole establishment and dividing it into 
portions to go east, west, north, and south. 

“You see I should soon have about me a retinue of secre- 
taries and clerks, and my correspondence and settlements with 
tradesmen and landed proprietors, and the nobility and gentry 
generally, would fill up every available moment of my leisure 
time—if that can be called leisure which leaves no minute un- 
occupied that nature does not claim as her special due. 

“ As Iam a great advocate for keeping up a knowledge of 
French and German, I should annually find a month or two to 
spare for continental travel. I should visit all the studios of 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris; wherever I went procuring 
paintings, statues, and antiquities for my various halls. 

“ But at present I prefer to speak of home. I should go in 
for horticultural, cattle, horse, dog, poultry and other shows, 
in hopes to obtain prizes, for I should extensively encourage 
all kinds of industry. Among others I have thought of dividing 
two thousand pounds into ten portions, to salary any clever 
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youths to whom such aid might bea real service, and they 
themselves ,worthy recipients. Nay, I have even thought of 
the women—” 

Here I burst out a laughing, my friend being a confirmed 
old bachelor. 

“You seem rather tickled about the women,” he continued; 
“but surely in my princely domain it would behove me to see 
they had all proper respect and attention paid to them. Ihave 
an idea therefore to classify the female portion of my numerous 
establishments over the United Kingdom into handsome, pretty, 
and comely.” 

I only nodded assent this time, for fear of another explosion 
of laughter, and he proceeded— 

“The handsome I should consider suitable wives for 
independent gentlemen; the pretty, but not handsome, for 
middle-class well-to-do men; and the comely, but neither 
handsome nor pretty, for my tradesmen, farmers, and garden- 
ers. My intentions I should keep private, but as occasion 
offered I should be their sincere friend, employing every means 
to see them well provided and happily settled for life. In the 
next place—” [The clock striking ten.] 

Here my servant entering to announce the arrival of the last 
post, presented Mr. Silverstone with the only letter that had 
arrived, which he calmly placed in my hands to read. 

I did so,; and found it was an application for his becoming an 
annual subscriber to the ‘ Powder Magazine.’ 
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MISCONCEPTIONS. 


I thought you loved me when your eyes 
Looked down to laugh in mine ; 

I thought Love’s instinct, keen and wise, 
Could not mistake Love’s sign. 

Ah me! Ah me! you loved me not ;— 

And I—in Pride, my love forgot. 
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I thought you did not love me, dear, 
When graver grew your face; 

I did not know,—just then,—that fear 
In true love has a place. 

Alas! alas! I rose in haste,— 

Such love as that hath bitter taste. 


I thought, I thought the world was gay 
With rifts of golden light ;— 
I know not why, but since that day 
All things appear less bright. 
Ah dear! my friend, come back, and see 
If this be love ’twixt you and me. 


A SONG OF MUSIC. 


O, be glad! O, be glad! when the laughing sun 
Flings his broken jests on the sea— 
O, rejoice in wild birds warbling fun, 
In the dragon-fly’s whirl of glee ; 
For the pulse of man’s heart, and the law of earth’s motion, 
Beating smiles out of sighs, ruling tides of the ocean, 
Is Music—shall Music, eternally be. 


It is here, it is there, all around, all about, 
If we choose we might hearken and hear, 

But our eyes are so dim, and our hearts full of doubt, 
We mistake oft a smile for a tear ; 

Yet the world moveth on, all in tune and in measure, 

To the chords of that music of pain and of pleasure, 
Which the shells, from the stars, echo back in our ear. 


All is changed, but a space above earth we may know ; 
On the heights, struggling Faith becomes love— 
And the wailing sad Litany chanted below, 
Is the Gloria in excelsis above ; 
And the meaning of all waxeth clearer and clearer, 
As the music in all drifting nearer and nearer, 
Bears us up, with a song, on the wings of a dove. 
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A SONG OF AUTUMN. 
From tue German or TiEck. 


A little bird flew high in air, 
And gaily in the sunshine there | 
He sang with ever new delight, i 
“ Adieu! Adieu! I wing my flight 

Far, far away 

I go to-day !” 


I listened to this woodland song, 
With pleasing sadness, listened long ; 
Alternately both grief and pleasure 
Disturbed my bosom’s even measure ; 
Say, oh heart, say, 
Art thou sad or gay? 


The falling leaves I saw with care, 
And murmured, “ Ah! the Autumn’s there ; 
That summer guest, the swallow flies, 
Perchance thus love, thus longing dies, 

As days passed by 

They seemed to fly.” 


Yet see, the sunbeams backward glide, 
The bird pressed closely to my side ; 
He saw that in my eyes tears rose, 
And sang, “No; love no winter knows, 
Ah no! Ah no! 
Unlike the spring, it ne’er will go.” 
M. 
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